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frank moment once referred to them as fishing expeditions: "We knew
what we wanted and went after it with a poll."
Today the elimination of bias due to faulty question construction
seems in the main successful. Double-barreled items are rarely seen
nowadays; prestige-bearing terms are mostly weeded out; and unusual
words are either eliminated or carefully defined.
A fundamental procedure of all agencies now is to pretest their
questions on small groups to see if the meaning is clear. The results of
such, tests are sometimes startling. Even simple words may carry
different meanings for different interviewees. Consider the following
OPOR question: " After the war is over, do you think people will have
to work harder, about the same, or not so hard as before?" This item
looks clear and impartial, yet there are three words that created con-
fusion in the results. It was found that "people" meant "everybody
in the United States" to 60 per cent of the persons questioned but
meant limited groups to the rest; "harder" meant "longer hours" to
15 per cent, "more carefully and accurately" to 25 per cent, and
"against stiffer competition" to 12 per cent. "Before" meant "pre-
war times" to 50 per cent, "earlier in the war" to 37 per cent, and so
on. Before a question is through its pretesting, an attempt is made to
iron out all of these misunderstandings.
Another problem in phrasing questions arises in providing fair
alternatives. Some questions are like, "Have you stopped beating
your wife? Answer yes or no." It is not even possible in some cases
to decide how many alternatives ought to be shown. NORC once
asked the question, "Do you think we ought to start thinking now
about the kind of peace we want after the war?" Eighty-one per cent
answered in the affirmative. Later they used this form: "Which of
these seems better to you: for us to win the war first and then think
about the peace, or to start thinking now about the kind of peace we
want after the war? In this case only 41 per cent endorsed the pro-
posal to start thinking now, because the question implied that such
thinking is in contradiction to vigorous effort on behalf of winning the
war. Should this alternative be presented or ignored?
This question must also be considered in the light of the fact that a
certain number of people manifest what might be called the "yes"
tendency; i.e., they tend to agree with, whatever proposition is posi-
tively presented. Thus some individuals will express themselves as
favoring both a high tariff and a low tariff; national isolation and collec-
tive security, etc., if these propositions are presented positively and not
too close together. So the opinion poller usually tries to correct for
this, by reversing his question with half the group or by requiring a
choice between two alternative answers.